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mainly deal, is a rather longer period than these, in
which the farmer is given time to plant more crops
or breed more livestock, and in which, consequently,
it is possible for output to vary by a greater amount.
There will be a substantial lag, in agriculture, between
the decision to vary supplies and the actual appearance
of the changed volume on the market, since both crops
and animals take time to mature. For crops the lag
is usually at least six months from the time of planting,
and planting can take place, in most countries, only
at one season of the year. For livestock it is generally
considerably longer. Thus even for pigs, the most
prolific farm animal, the period of gestation between
mating and the birth of piglets is four months, and pigs
must be four to six months old for slaughter as pork
and eight nlonths old for slaughter as bacon. For
cattle the period of gestation is eight months, while
fat cattle are not slaughtered until about two years
old, and heifers do not calve and start to supply milk
until about two and a half years old.
Such a lag, of course, is not confined to agriculture.
Some time must elapse between the moment when a
factory manager decides to expand output and the
emergence of the new quantity of finished products
from the manufacturing process. The difference is
that, in agriculture, the lag is generally longer than in
industry.
This short period merges by almost imperceptible
changes into the true long period. In the middle-length
period, for instance, it is possible to increase the capital
equipment represented by breeding stock and trees.
Here, again, there is a lag in agriculture which is
sometimes longer than that involved in an expansion